








A poor widow, somewhat bent from age, once dwelt 
in a narrow cottage beside a grove that stood in a dell. 
This widow, since the 
day that she was last a wife, 

In patience led a full simple life, 

For little was her cattle and her rent. 

By husbandry of such as God ber sent 

She found herself; and eke her daughters twe. 

Three largé sowes had she, and no mé, 

Three kine, and eke a sheep that highte Mall. 

Full sooty was her bower, and eke her hall, 

In which she ate many a slender meal. 


She knew nothing of poignant sauces, nor dainty 
morsels. Repletion never made her ill. Temperate 
diet was all her physic,—and exercise, and a satisfied 
heart. The gout hindered her not from dancing. The 
apoplexy injured not her head. Her board was served 
with milk and brown bread, toasted bacon, and some- 
times an egg or two. . ‘ 

She had a yard enclosed round, in which she had a 
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cock called Chanticleer ; for crowing there was not his 
equal through the land. 


His comb was redder than the fair cor4l 
Embattled as it were a castle wall. 
The bill was black, and as the jet it shone. 


His legs and his toes were like azure, his nails whiter 
than the lily, his colour of burnished gold. 

This cock had under his government seven hens, his 
sisters, and all wondrously like him in colour, of 
which the fairest was called fair Pertelot. She pos- 
sessed the heart of Chanticleer. And 


such a joy it was to hear them sing 
When that the brighte sunne ’gan to spri 
In sweet accord,“ My life is fair in land.” 


For at that time, I understand, birds and beasts both 
could speak and sing. 

One dawning, as Chanticleer was among his wives, 
sitting on his perch, with his fair Pertelot sitting next 
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to him, he began to groan, like a man sorely oppressed 
in his sleep. Pertelot said— 
* Hearté dear, 
What aileth you to groan in this mannére? 
Ye be a very sleeper ; fie, for shame.” 


* Madam,” he said, “‘ be not grieved ; I was just now 
in such misfortune, that mine heart is still affrighted. I 
dreamed that I saw a beast in our yard, like a hound, 
and he would have seized my body, and have killed 
me. His colour was betwixt yellow and red, his tail 
tipped, his ears black, his snout small, and he had two 
glowing eyes.” ‘ Away,” quoth Pertelut, 

“ Now have ye lost mine heart, and all my love; 

I cannot love a coward, by my faith. 


Alas! And can ye be afraid of dreams? God knows 
dreaming is nothing but vanity. Dreams are engen- 
dered of repletions and superabundant humours. Does 
not Caton, the wise man, say, I pay no heed to dreams? 
Take some laxative, and though there be no apothe- 
cary in the town I shall teach you two herbs to cure 
you.” 

“ Madam,” quoth he, “grand mercy of your love, 
but many a man, so may I thrive, of more authority 
than Caton ever was, says the reverse of all this. They 
have proved by experience that dreams be significant 
of joy and tribulation. One of the greatest authors 
writes thus :— 

“ Once two fellows went a pilgrimage, and came into 
a town, which was so full of people that they could not 
even find a cottage where they might lodge together, 
so they’ were obliged to part for the night. One of 
them did very well, the other was obliged to lodge with 
oxen ina stall. And it so happened that long before 
day-break the one who was in bed dreamed that his 
fellow called upon him and said, ‘Alas! I shall be 
murdered this night in the stall; help me brother, or 
I die. Hasten to me,’ he cried. The man started out 
of his sleep with fright, but when he had waked he 
thought it was all vain fancy, so he turned and went to 
sleep again. Twice he had thus dreamed, when, at the 
third time, he thought he saw his fellow come to him, 
and he cried, ‘ Now am I slain— 


Behold my bloody woundés, deep and wide. 
Arise up early, in the morrow tide, 

And at the west gate of the town,’ quoth he, 
* A carte full of dung there shalt thou see, 
Tn which my body is hid. 


Boldly arrest the cart. My gold caused my murder.’ 

‘On the morrow, as soon as it was day, he went to his 
fellow’s inn, and began to call for him. ‘Sir,’ said 
the hostler, ‘ your fellow is gone. He went out of the 
town at daybreak.’ Recollecting his dreams, this man 
now goes towards the west gate of the town, and there 
he found a dung-cart, and with a determined heart he 
began ‘to cry out ‘ Vengeance and justice for this 
felony! My fellow has been murdered in the night, 
and he now lies in the cart. 


Harow! alas! here lieth my fellow slain!’ 


“ And the people cast the cart to the ground, and in 
the middle of the dung they found the murdered man. 
And the carter and the hostler were tortured until they 
acknowledged their wickedness, and were both hanged. 
So, fair Pertelot, by such examples thou mayest learn 
that men should not be too reckless of dreams. And 
as to your laxatives, I love them not. 


But Jet us speak of mirth, and stint all this, 

Madame Pertéloté, so have I bliss, 

Of one thing God hath sent me largé grace : 
‘or when I see the beauty of your face, 

Ye be so scarlet red about your eyen, 

It maketh all my dreade for to dien: 
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For all so siker* as Jn principio 

Mulier est hominis confusio. 

(Madame, the sentence of this Latin is, 

* Woman is mannés joy and mannés bliss.+) 

“‘ T am so full of joy and solace that I defy all dreams.’ 
The cock now roameth up and down the yard :— 

Him deigneth not to set his feet to ground ; 

He chucketh when he hath a corn yfound ; 

And to him runnen then his wivés all. 


One night a fox, full of sly iniquity, burst through 
the palings into the yard, and lay still in a bed of herbs, 
watching the time to fall on Chanticleer. And it so 


eld 
The fox that lay full low ; 
Nothing ne list him thenne for to crow, 
But cried anon Cok! Cok !—and up he start 
As man that was affrayéd in his heart : 
For naturally a beast desireth flee 
From his contrary if he may it see, 
Though he never erst had seen it with his eye. 
This Chanticleer, when he him ’gan espy, 
He would have fled, but that the fox anon 
Said, “Gentle Sir, alas! what would ye done ?t 
Be ye alraid of me that am your friend ? 
Now certes I were worse than any fiend 
If I to you would harm or villainy ; 
I n’am not come your counsel to espy, 
But truély the cause of my coming 
Was only for to hearken how ye sing ; 
For truély ye have as merry a steven § 
As any angel hath that is in heaven. 


“My lord, your father, God bless his soul, and your 
mother also, have been in my house, to my great plea- 
sure, and certes I would fain please you. And, to 
speak of singing, I never heard man so sing as did 
our father of a morning. Now, Sir, for charity sing ; 

et me see if you can counterfeit your father.” 

This Chanticleer his wingés ’gan to beat, 

As man that could not his treaséu espy, 

So was he ravish'd with his flattery. 


He stood high on his toes, stretched out his neck, held 
close his eyes, and began to crow aloud; and the fox 
at once seized him by the throat, and bore him off on 
his back towards the wood. Such a Jamentation was 
never made by the ladies in Ilion, when that city was 
won, and Pyrrhus had slain Priam, as was made ‘by 
the hens when they beheld this spectacle. And cer- 
tainly dame Pertelot shrieked louder than Asdrubal’s 
wife when her husband was killed, and Carthage 
burnt by the Romans, and she threw herself into the 
fire. 

The simple widow and her two daughters heard the 
hens cry, and they run out, ' 


And saw the fox toward the wood is gone, 
And bare upon his back the cock away ; 
They crieden out Harow! and Wala wa! 
Aha, the fox! 


And they run after him, and many a man also with 
staves, and Col our dog, and Malkin with her distaff; 
there too 

Ran cow and calf; and eke the very hoggés, 

So fearéd were for barking of the doggés, 
‘and for the shouting of the men and women, that they 
ran so that they thought their hearts would burst. 

The geese, for fear, flewen over the trees; 

Out of the hivé came the swarm of bees : 

So hideous was the noise, ab benedicite ! 


* Certainly. 

+ The roguish cock, knowing the fair Pertelot’s want of a 
scholastic education, is enjoying a jest at the expense of her and 
her sex; the Latin means the reverse of what he tells her. 

t Do. § Note. 





oa that the cock cast his eye on the herbs, and: 
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that Jack Straw aed his men never made half such a 
shri!l clamour when they would kill a Fleming, as 
that day was made upon the fox. 

The cock that lay on the fox’s back now spake unto 
him in all his fear, “Sir, if I were as ye, I would turn 
against those proud churls, and say unto them, 

“ A very pestilence upon ye fall : 

Now am I come unto the woodés side, 
Maugre vour head, the cock shall here abide, 
I will him eat, in faith, and that anon.” 


The fox answered, “ In faith I will do so:” and as he 
spake the word the cock suddenly brake from his 
mouth, and flew upon a high tree. When the fox saw 
he was gone, “ Alas!” quoth he, “alas! Chanticleer, 
I have offended you, inasmuch as I made you afraid; 
but, Sir, I did it in no wicked intent: come down, and 
I shall tell you my meaning—God help me as I shall 
speak truth to you.” “ Nay,” said Chanticleer, “let 
me be accursed if thou beguile me more than once. 
No more shalt thou with thy flattery induce me to sing 
and to wink. For he that wilfully winketh when he 
should see, God will never allow to thrive.” 
“ Nay,” quoth the fox, *‘ but God give him mischance 


That is so indiscreet of governance 
That jangleth when he should him hold his peace.” 





FYNES MORYSON.—No. III. 


On his homeward route Moryson adopted a bold plan, 
that of passing over the Alpsalone. “ When I came from 
Padua, I was not curious to find companions for this 
my long journey (to Geneva), as well because I hoped 
to find some by the way, as for that I now being used 
to converse with any Christian strangers, little cared 
to be solitary by the way: but deceived of this m 

hope to find company, I ed all alone, not so muc 

as accompanied with a foot-man, over the high Alps, 
which I think very few have done besides myself.” But 
the worst part of his journey was the Jast. He arrived 
safely at Geneva, but when he would have gone on 
from,there to Paris, his friends tried to “ persuade him 
from that journey, the peace being but just concluded 
(it was in the beginning of the reign of Henry IV., at 
the termination of his struggle with the party of the 
League), and the way full of disbanded soldiers.” 
Moryson slighted this counsel, but he says he after- 
wards “found it good by Experience, the mother of 
fools,” a relationship we have not elsewhere seen 
affirmed, but owing to which we suppose it is that that 
respectable matron is so careful, as she is proverbially 
ae be, in their instruction. However, our author 
‘ was persuaded to dispose of his horse; the temptation 
of a good courser, he being assured, would be found 
irresistible by the marauders, and pee they would 
cut his throat as well as steal his horse. Accordingly 
he sold it at Metz tor sixteen French crowns; and 
then set about fitting himself for his journey. He pro- 
cured a cover for his smart suit, discoloured his hands 
and face, and made himself as much as possible like a 
Dutch servant; so that he says, “if you had seen his 
servile countenance, his eyes cast on the ground, his 
hands in his hose, and his modest silence, you would 
have taken him for a harmless young man.” Then he 
‘quilted his gold in his doublet ;” but that he might 
not be left quite destitute if he passed through the 
hands of the robbers, he took the sixteen crowns for 
which he had sold his horse and put them at the bottom 
of a wooden box, and covered them with a stinking 
ointment. For still further security he took six other 
crowns and wrapped them in cloth, upon which he 
wound threads of divers colours, wherein he stuck 
needles, ‘‘ as if he had been so good a husband as to 
mend his own clothes,” putting both in the pockets of 
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his ‘hose as if they were things of no value. Having 
thus compieted his personal equipment, he hired a 
poor man to serve him as guide to Chalons, and to 
carry his cloak and little stock of baggage. Their way 
was a toilsome one, and they suffered greatly from 
hunger and thirst, the country through which they 
passed being almost entirely desolated in the civil 
war.» So bad was it, that his guide, when he came 
on the fourth or fifth day to some dirty water that had 
collected in the road ruts, lay down and drank it greed- 
ily. They went on, however, unmolested till the fifth 
day ; when, as they had just got into France, and were 
within a few miles of Chalons, a dozen armed horse- 
men came up to him, and the leader demanded his 
name and country. Moryson told him he was the ser- 
vant of a Dutch merchant, who was waiting for him at 
Chalens. The captain, looking upon a poor servant 
as too mean a prey for him, rode away, but by the 
time he reached the top of the hill Moryson saw him 
dispaich two of his men, who rode hastily up, and, 
presenting their carbines, threatened instant death if he 
resisted. To resist was useless, and therefore he quietly 
submitted. Having first taken the sword and cloak 
from his guide, they next lightened him “ of the gold 
quilted within his doublet,” taking the doublet as well, 
and then made acareful survey of what else he pos- 
sessed. When they drew the box out of his hose, the 
ointment not pleasing their smell, they quickly flung 
it away, and the threads after it, without so much as 
borrowing a needle. After stripping off his doublet, 
they did not deign to take the cover, but thrusting a 
deep greasy French hat on his head, in exchange for 
his own, they rode off. On their departure Moryson 
carefully picked up his box and cloth, and felt almost 
merry that he had escaped so well. His guide, however, 
was not in so cheerful a mood ; he had come a toilsome 
journey, and now seeing little hope of payment for his 
services, was inclined to be angry that his master 
treated the matter so lightly. When they reached the 
town, the guide at once Jed him to the meanest house 
in it, saying, when Moryson remonstrated with him, 
that ‘‘ stately inns are not for men with never a penny 
in their pockets.” On the other insisting, however, 
he led him to the best inn, “ceasing not to bewail 
their misery, and to recount the tra¢edy as if it had 
been the burning of Troy,” till even the landlord be- 
came churlish for fear of his reckoning. Next morn- 
ing the guide came to take his leave, and was about 
to depart without asking or expecting his money, and 
when Moryson put it in his hands, would scarce be- 
lieve his senses, crying out like a mad man that he 
knew not how he should have one penny to pay with, 
unless he were a juggler, or an alchemist, or had a 
familiar spirit. Then confounded between wonder 
and joy, he began to triumph with the servants, and 
would not depart till he had drunk a quart of wine.* 
Moryson succeeded in borrowing money in Paris, and 
reached England without further adventure. 

He only remained a few months at home ; he “had 
an itching desire to see Jerusalem, the fountain of 
religion, and Constantinople, of old the seat of the 
Christian emperors, and now the seat of the Turkish 
Ottoman ;” and finding that his brother Henry was 
about to proceed there, he resolved to accompany him. 
There was a singular custom prevalent at this time, of 
putting out a sum of ‘roney on undertaking a voyage, 
on condition of receiving on returning a sum larger 
than the original in proportion to the risk supposed to 
belong to the voyage ; of course if the traveller did not 
live to return, the money deposited became the pro- 

* Moryson dwells on this story with a natural fondness, ex- 
panding it through many folio pages; we bave taken the liberty 
to recast it, using, as much as possible, his own words, as’ it 





seemed in so many ways worth repeating. 
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perty of him who had agreed to pay the larger amount. 
hese speculations were called Adventures upon Re- 
turn. oryson gives a full. account of them; his 
brother had placed out ‘400. to be repaid 1200/. upon 
his return;” and he had been persuaded himself at 
first to make a like venture, but he afterwards 
changed his mind, such undertakings having begun to 
fal] into disrepute ; he therefore only left 2007. among 
his immediate friends and kinsmen, to be repaid 4500. 
if he returned. The voyage was an unfortunate one ; 
his brother died at Aleppo, and he scarcely escaped. 
We have not space to speak of this voyage: he gives 
a full and faithful description of all the holy monu- 
ments at Jerusalem, as shown him by the friars, 
“ making conscience not to add or detract, but to use 
their own words,” which he leaves his readers to re- 
ceive with as much abatement as they please. Asa 
return for their pains, these friars besought him to 
urchase relics which they brought to him, such as 
s and crosses, “‘ both made of the earth whereof 
Adam was formed.” 

Nor can we stay to give the smallest extract from 
his elaborate discourses on travelling, contained in the 
third part; or stop at the curious collection of na- 
tional proverbs longer than to cull a French and an 
English sample. ‘‘ For singing the ~ eagpegnee weep, 
the Italians sigh, the English bleat like a goat, the 
Germans bellow, the French sing.” “We in England 
say, A traveller to Rome must have the back of an 
ass, the belly of a hog, and a conscience as broad as 
the king’s highway.” ‘‘The Londoners pronounce, 
Woe to him that chooses a horse in Smithfield, a ser- 
vant in Paul’s Church, or a wife out of Westminster.” 

His account of Ireland is valuable as an historical 
document, from the private official information open 
to him : his description of the country and the people 
sets before us a startling and most painful picture, 
But all this we must pass over, and we shall close our 
hasty notice with his account, perhaps the most exact 
and minute we have, of an English inn just two hun- 
dred and fifty pes ago, first presenting, for the sake 
of comparison, his sketch of the inns at Augsburg, from 
which it appears that it was customary here as well as 
there to provide entertainments for the guests at dinner ; 
England, it will be remembered, was then a musical 
country. ‘ The diet of the inns of the city of Augs- 
burg (seated in a most fertile soil) is very plentiful, 
both in meats and banquets, where each man paid for 
his dinner seven batzen (about eighteen-pence Eng- 
lish). When we were at dinner a tumbler came in, 
and being admitted to show his cunning, he stood upon 
his head and drank a measure of wine, which seemed 
strange to the beholders.” His English inn is much 
more elaborately drawn, and much more curious, from 
its points of difference, as well as of resemblance, with 
the better country inns now. ‘“ The world,” he sa 
“ affords not such inns as England hath, either for 
good and cheap entertainment, after the guest’s own 
pleasure, or for humble attendance upon the passen- 
gers, yea, even in very poor villages. For as soon as a 
passenger comes to an inn, the servants run to him, 
and one takes his horse and walks him till he be cold, 
then rubs him, and gives him meat, yet I must say 
they are not much to be trusted in this last point, 
without the eye of the master, or his servant, to oversee 
them. Another servant gives the passenger his private 
chamber, and kindles his fire, the third pulls off his 
boots and makes them clean. Then the host or hostess 
visits him, and if he will eat with the host, or at a 
common table with others, his meat will cost him six- 
pence, or in some places but fourpence (yet this course 
is less honourable, and not used by gentlemen) ; but if 
he will eat in his chamber, he commands what meat 
he will, according te his appetite, and as mueh as he 
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thinks fit for him and his, yea, the kitchen is open to 
him to command the meat to be dressed as he best 
likes; and when he sits at table the host or hostess 
will accompany him, or if they have many guests, will 
at least visit him, taking it for courtesy to be bid sit 
down: while he eats, if he have company especially, 
he shall be offered music, which he may freely take or 
refuse ; and if he be solitary, the musicians will give 
him the good day with music in the morning. It is 
the custom, and no way disgraceful, to set up part of 
supper for his breakfast. In the evening, or in the 
morning after breakfast (for the common sort use not 
to dine, but ride from breakfast to supper-time, yet 
coming early to the inn for better resting of their 
horses), he shall have a reckoning in writing, and, if 
it seem unreasonable, the host will satisfy him, either 
for the due price, or by abating part, especially if the 
servant deceive him any way, which one of experience 
will soon find.” Then after remarking that the ex- 
pense will be lessened by two or three travelling 
together, he adds, “ Lastly, a man cannot more freely 
command at home in his own house, than he may do 
in his inn, and, at parting, if he give some few pence 
to the chamberlain and ostler, they wish him a happy 
journey ” 





Surinam Dinner-Party.—This day I was introduced to the 
etiquette of the Surinam dinner-parties. It was at the residence 
of M. de Veer, who sent his carriage for me. On my arrival I 
found a large assembled; but Madame de Veer was the 
only lady present. I had the honour of sitting next her at table ; 
but she could only speak Dutch, of which I knew but little; so 
our conversation was chiefly in short sentences or monosyllables. 
The dinner consisted of two courses; the first comprised of a 
variety of dishes, served up in French, Dutch, English, and 
West Indian fashion. After we had regaled on these to our 
hearts’ content, 1 was surprised to see every one rise from table. 
The lady disappeared, and the gentlemen dispersed in different 
directions ; some strolled into the gardens and enjoyed a cigar ; 
others retired to the saloon to converse; whilst one or two 
lounged in the veranda. Some time having passed thus, a 
servant announced “qu’on est servi; the hostess re-entered, 
took the arm of the gentleman who had previously taken her to 
the table, and resumed her place, each following her example. 
The second course was placed before us, the dessert being 
blended, decorated with the choicest flowers and fruits; the 
cham e sparkled, and the conversation became more ani- 
mat Madame did not again leave us till she led the way to 
the saloon for coffee or tea. Such was the etiquette observed at 
all the hospitable entertainments given to me, the only differ- 
ence being that the ladies did not always retire, but remained 
chatting or walking with the gentlemen.—Capadose’s Sixteen 
Years in the West Indies. 


A Railway in America.—A few years ago it was a fatiguing 
tour of many weeks to reach the Falls of Niagara from Albany. 
We are now carried along at the rate of sixteen miles an hour on a 
railway often supported on piles, through large swamps covered 
with aquatic trees and shrubs, or through dense forests with occa- 
sional clearings, where orchards are planted by anticipation 
among the stumps, before they have even had time to run up a log- 
house, - The traveller views with surprise, in the midst of so muck 
unoccupied land, one flourishing town after another, such as Utica, 
Syracuse, and Auburn. At Rochester, he admires the streets of 

houses, inhabited by 20,000 souls, where the first settler 
built his log-eabin in the wilderness only twenty-five years ago. 
At one point our train stopped at a handsome newly-built station- 
house, and, on looking out at one window, we saw a group of 
Indians of the Oneida tribe, lately the owners of the broad lands 
around, but now humbly offering for sale a few trinkets, such as 
baskets ornamented with porcupine quills, mocassins of moose- 
deer skin, and boxes of birch-bark. At the other window stood 
a well-dressed waiter, handing ice and confectionary.—Lyell’s 
Travels in North America. 


























PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 1845. q 


A.rHoves there has been and is a great deal | 
of building going on, the year 1845 has not : 
brought with it any addition to the public 
structures of the metropolis. As far as works 
of that class are concerned, nothing has been 
done or: even begun, excepting one or two 
churches, nor do they distinguish themselves 
individually. With regard to one edifice, which 
was spoken of by us last year as being then 
just completed, the Royal Exchange, the marble | 
statue of the Queen, by Lough, in the centre | 
of the merchants’ area, was uncovered on the 
28th of October, the aye hg | of the royal 
visit and inauguration of the building; and 
some of the open-work metal gates at the en- 
trances have also been put up. 

Freeman’s Place is in a manner so connected 
with the Royal Exchange, to which it may be 
considered a sort of architectural satellite, that 
we proceed to notice it at once before we come 
to speak of other general improvements and 
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alterations of the kind, more especially as it 
distinguishes itself from all the rest by having 
more the air of a single large edifice than of 
a mere piece of street architecture. This range 
of building, which immediately faces the east 
front of the Royal Exchange, and forms the 
opposite side of a wide paved avenue between | 





the two buildings that is reserved for foot-pas- 
sengers only, is in a style of noble simplicity 
that says much for the good taste and judgment 
of its architects, Messrs. E. I'Anson and Son. 
Equally free from the usual common-place of 
ostentatious decoration—apt to run into the 
meretricious, and from baldness and insipidity 
—apt also to be mixed up with the former, it | 
is at once sober and dignified—with neither | 
too much nor too little of embellishment, but | 
consistent throughout, and all of a piece. Not | 
only is it a fine mass as far as mere size goes, | 
but the importance so derived is well kept 

up and preserved by the character of the 

‘** fenestration,” which is such as not to cut | 
up the mass itself into littleness, as is too 
generally the case, owing to windows being | 
put too closely together, which inevitably oc- | 
casions an ordinary dwelling-house look to | 
prevail in spite of every attempt to mask it by | 
ornament; whereas this facade is exceedingly 

well-proportioned both as to the quantity of 

window opening as compared with the entire surface, 
and well-proportioned also in regard to mass (about 
one hundred and sixty feet by sixty high), wherefore 
the eye takes in the whole of it as a distinct architec- 
tural object. The character is Italian astylar, and the 
composition so exceedingly simple that the entire ele- 
vation may be perfectly well understood from, and 
better, because more distinctly shown here, by only 
two compartments of it (in all there are thirteen, or 
thirteen windows on a floor), there being no other 
variation throughout than as regards the middle win- 
dow of the first floor, which differs somewhat in de- 
sign from the rest, but hardly sufficiently to acquire 
decided distinction as a central feature. For simple 
grandeur of mass, and also for size, this range of 
building will bear comparison with the Excise Office 
in Broad Street, and while it is of sufficient extent for 
importance and dignity, it is not carried on to such 
length that contmuity of design becomes monotony 
and wearisome repetition. One peculiarity—consider- 
ing the style adopted, and what is not expressed in 
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our drawing—is that of colour, the whole of the front 
above the ground-floor being of red brick, with stone 
dressings, and though of unusual kind, the effect is 
remarkably good. The choice of brick instead of any 
sort of compo was most judicious, because the former 
material will not require to be renovated from time to 
time ; and equally a ag has been the preference 
of red to white brick, since the latter does not contrast 
sufficiently with stone, but has rather a dull and dingy 
look when brought into contact with it, whereas the 
other forms a decided ground that sets off and gives 
relief to the ornamental finishings. Instead of de- 
creasing in ornaments upwards, as is usually done, the 
architect has given more than ordinary richness and 
importance to the upper part of the facade by the 
series of festoons between the attic or mezzanine-pro- 
portioned windows; which, together with the corni- 
cione (whose blocks we may observe are somewhat too 
heavy, and should have partaken more of the cantilever 
form), give no small degree of character to the whole. 
Freeman's Place is certainly a great architectural 
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acquisition to the city ; and it is only to be hoped that 
as soon as opportunity shall occur, the building will 
be further carried out by a similar elevation towards 
Cornhill, if only to the extent of three or five win- 
dows in breadth, in order to give the appearance of 


depth. 

Trafalgar Square—the subject of so much talk for a 
long while—has been at last completed, but it by no 
means answers previous expectation. The two foun- 
tains seem to have altogether disappointed the public : 
for not only have they been ridiculed by those who 
make mere ridicule pass for criticism, but have been 
spoken of seriously by those who profess to deal in 
sober criticism, as things of “ intense ugliness,” which 
is rather too severe ; since the insignificancy of their 
appearance is at least an equa! defect. Perhaps a 
single large fountain in the centre would have been 
preferable. A more striking architectural fault as 
regards the enclosure or square itself, is that the two 
side boundary walls, east and west, are made to slope 
according to the fall of the ground from north to south, 
though the enclosure itself is on a uniform level plane. 
Within the enclosure this produces a singularly dis- 
agreeable effect, for the tops of walls are not made to 
rise and fall like = according to the inequalities 
of the ground; and if it was considered objectionable 
to carry those walls in a straight line from end to end, 
they might have been broken into two or more lengths, 
each length stopping against a pier or pedestal, where- 
by situations would have been provided for public sta- 
tues, as opportunity for them might occur. The ter- 
race itself 1s an improvement; it helps the facade of 
the National Gallery, in the view of it from the Nelson 
Column; but then the two pedestals for equestrian 
statues at its extremities are such colossal] inasses in 
comparison, that they cause both the Gallery and the 
portico of St. Martin’s to appear upon a diminished 
scale. Barry certainly here undertook a very ungrate- 
ful task, it being hardly possible to make anything 
satisfactory out of such an iJl-arranged spot. 

With d to the new Palace of Westminster, it is 
not so much the structure itself as the decorations con- 
templated for its interior that cause it to be made a 
matter of present general interest. With regard to 
the building itself, no very great advance has been 
made during the twelvemonth with the external works, 
the completing the two ‘‘ Houses,” and that part of the 
interior as expeditiously as possible, being of more 
pressing necessity, the Peers having complained of the 
delay. The new pile will be very much larger than 
was at first contemplated, should—as in all probability 
will be done—the architect’s present plan, as sub- 
mitted to the Courts of Law and Equity Committee, 
and published in their Report, be carried out. Ac- 
cording to that, he intends to inclose New Palace Yard 
entirely by a range of building on its north side, ex- 
tending from the Clock Tower to the end of Bridge 
Street, and by another on the west side, along Mar- 
garet Street, as far as the south end of Westminster 
Hal! ; between which two new ranges of building the 
north-west angle will be cut off by a deep and spacious 
gateway leading into the quadrangle (260 by 170 feet) 
in front of the Hall. That this will be a very great 
improvement cannot be doubted, because that north- 
western portion of it will be the part of the exterior 
most completely exposed to view, both in consequence 
of the very wide open space on the west side between 


Great George Street and the Abbey (it being proposed 
to clear away St. Margaret’s Church), and because 
both the north and west fronts, with the gateway be- 
tween them, will come prominently into view from the 
end of Parliament Street. There is, however, what 
strikes us as a defect, and one the more inexcusable— 
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is the want of parallelism beiween the two main divi- 
sions of the west side, of which the south one will face 
Old Palace Yard, and the north one enclose New 
Palace Yard, and form the side of Margaret Street. 
Yet, according to the plan published in the Report, 
this last is to be brought forward upon a line running 
obliquely to the other, and that not in order to carry it 
more parallel-wise to Westminster Hall, since the want 
of parallelism will be thereby increased. At present 
the edifice has scarcely begun to show itself at all on 
the land side, except just that part which will form 
the north side of New Palace Yard, or the intended 
quadrangle ; and the Victoria Tower, which has been 
carried up as high as the crowns of the two large 
arches, south and west, forming the carriage-porch of 
the royal entrance. It seems that the Tower will not 
now be made use of in its upper part as a repository 
for records, but it is not said whether it will therefore 
be Jess lofty than was at first intended, or to what other 
na the upper floors of that elevated mass will be 
applied. Though the river front, which may also be 
considered the principal one, is erected, the public 
have no means of fairly judging from that of the un- 
usual richness of the exterior, which does not there 
produce any cffect in proportion to the prodigality of 
the embeliiahments and the elaborateness of execution, 
since that front can be inspected in detail only upon 
the terrace, which cannot be opened to the public, 
there being no access to it except through the building 
itself; nor can a sufficiently good general view of that 
front be obtained, except from the river. Beheld 
from the near end of the bridge it is too much fore- 
shortened, and from the further one, or from the op- 

site shore, all its beauties of detail are completely 
ost. Not only is the site most unfortunately low—to 
remedy which the terrace ought to have been as lofty 
as that of Somerset Place—but the building itself also 
looks low and flat; but its appearance from a distance 
will of course be greatly improved when the various 
towers come to be erected, for besides some effect of 
loftiness they will produce sufficient diversity of out- 


line. 
(To be continued.) 





DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS. 


On paying an early morning visit to the market of 
Cologne a few months ago, we were surprised to notice 
the large quantities of fresh-water fish that were offered 
for sale. All the stands were furnished with fruit 
and vegetables: some of them included rye bread and 
sausages, but most of them had each two or three tubs 
of water crowded with fish of great beauty and im 
excellent condition, but panting and struggling pain- 
fully in that confined space. They were sold by weight, 
a sort of scale net being attached to a steel-yard, and 
the demand for them seemed general. 

It was natural to suppose that the source of this 
supply was the noble river which washes the feet of 
this fine old city. On inquiry we were told that toa 
great extent it was so, but that in many parts of the 
continent the supply was obtained from private fish- 
ponds, where fish are regularly bred for the market, 
just as our farmers’ wives breed poultry, &c. 

On further inquiry we became acquaiuted with the 
extent to which this rearing of aguatic game is carried 
on in Germany, France, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
In these countries it is a regular source of profit to 
landed proprietors, and the management is well under- 
stood: Attempts have been made to introduce the 
system into Great Britain and Ireland, but they have 
hitherto failed. The fact is we are not a fish-eating 
people ; there is a general prejudice against fish asa 





there being nothing to require its being done—which 


substitute for meat; it is regarded as a spare, insuffi- 
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cient diet ; with all classes it is a luxury, not a necessary 
of life, and few persons with the means of procuring 
animal food would be content with a fish dinner once 
or twice aweek. It may be doubted, however, whether 
the old custom of abstaining from .meat at intervals 
might not secure many advantages both to body and 
mind in all persons, especially those engaged in seden- 
tary pursuits. It is likely that the deficient supply of 
fish in many parts of the kingdom has prevented a 
general taste ee it from being formed, and that if our 
markets were regularly stocked with fresh-water fish 
at reasonable prices, a steady demand would soon be 
created. In Great Britain and Ireland there are many 
ponds and lakes, or waste places capable of being 
converted into such, which, if properly stocked and 
attended to, might add to the prosperity of the country 
by encouraging a new branch of industry and furnish- 
— classes with an additional supply of wholesome 
ood. 

The snbject has not been altogether neglected in 
this country. In the year 1828 the Highland Society 
of Scotland offered a premium for an essay on the 
formation and management of fish-ponds, describing 
also the kinds of fish which might be advantageously 
cultivated together. The prize was awarded to Mr. 
William Whyte, whose essay is published in the So- 
ciety’s ‘Transactions.’ Two or three years ago Dr. 
Gottlieb Boccius published a pamphlet on the manage- 
ment of fresh-water fish in Germany with a view to 
making them a source of profit to landed proprietors. 
From these sources the following details are chiefly 
derived.* 

As the first formation of fish-ponds is expensive if 
the proprietor has to excavate the ground, it is de- 
sirable to choose a natural hollow, to form an em- 
bankment where necessary, and to provide a feeder 
leading into it. If these ponds are not made entirely 
for profit, it will be well not to hide them from the 
view of the house, as sheets of water seen alternately 
when approaching a residence have a very elegant ap- 
pearance. Their extent depends of course upon the 
quantity of fish proposed to be raised. If there is only 
one pond, it should not be of Jess extent than five or 
six acres; four times this area may be desirable, espe- 
cially in marshy or wet soils, which often cannot be 
more advantageously employed; but it is better to 
construct a series of ponds, the first of three acres, 
the next four acres, and the largest five acres. For 
ornamental fish-ponds, as many as five should be 
formed, situated between two rising grounds and sepa- 
rated by embankments; three, however, is the usual] 
number ; the first of which should be slightly elevated, 
and so situated that it may receive the drainings of a 
village ; or at any rate it should be near a farm, as all 
the refuse washings from such places supply food. 
The ponds should be separated by a distance of at least 
one hundred yards; more, if possible, as each can then 
have the refuse washings of the neighbourhood. The 
ponds should be connected by water courses, and pro- 
tected by flood-gates of sufficient depth and descent to 
allow the whole of the water to pass off readily. If 
the supply of water is even and well regulated, the 
depth of each pond at the centre may vary from three 
to five feet; if the supply is not regular, the depth may 
be greater by about a foot. The sudden introduction 
of large quantities of fresh water is to be avoided, be- 
cause its temperature is generally below that of the 


* The reader who desires further information may consult 
Fleming, ‘ Philosophy of Zoology,’ vol. ii.; Weston, ‘ Repository 
of Arts,’ new series; and the ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. Ixix. 
Something may be gathered from old Izaac Walton, chap. xx. 
See also the ‘Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1771,’ page 310, and North's ‘History of Esculent Fish,’ 
London, 4to., 1794. 
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pond, and it also stirs up the mud. The sides of the 
pond should shelve gradually for about six yards; this 
will encourage the growth of grass, in which a variety 
of insects, &c. will harbour and supply food to the fish. 
Another advantage of shelving sides is that if the 
shallows are protected by stakes, the pond is not so 
easily poached. A third advantage is the protection it 
offers to the brood, as will be noticed presently. 
About the sluice or flood-gate the water must be 
deeper for the reception of the fish when the pond is 
emptied for cleaning, &c. A sheet of water may 
sometimes be divided into two by a middle embank- 
ment to “be raised about two feet below the general 
surface of the water when the pond is full, so as to 
allow a boat to pass over it: thus one-half can be 
emptied at a time and the fish transferred from one to 
the other at the time of cleaning. 

Where there is only one pond it may be desirable to 
have several kinds of fish in it. Artificial bottoms 
must then be made, as different species of fish prefer 
different bottoms. Trout must have a gravelly bottom, 
and will not thrive without one ; carp and tench are not 
so dependent on the nature of the soil, and are fond 
of weeds. Clay soils are not good, as they furnish no 
nutriment for the larve of insects, worms, &c., and 
consequently no food for the fish. Izaac Walton says, 
“Tt is observed that the best ponds to breed carps are 
those that be stony or sandy, and are warm and free 
from wind, and that are not deep, but have willow trees 
and grass on their sides, over which the water does 
sometimes flow:” and again, “such pools as be large 
and have most gravel, and shallows where fish may 
sport themselves, do afford fish of the finest taste : and 
note that in all pools it is best for fish to have some 
retiring place; as namely, hollow banks or shelves or 
roots of trees, to keep them from danger, and when 
they think fit, from the extreme heat of summer as also 
from the extremity of cold in winter. And note that 
if many trees be growing about your pond, the leaves 
thereof falling into the water, make it nauseous to the 
fish, and the fish to be so to the eater of it.” 

Small islands in convenient parts of the pond add 
to its beauty, and furnish retreats to swans, which are 
useful in keeping down weeds; but herons and such 
birds as feed on fish must not be admitted. 

The ponds may be stocked from the nearest rivers 
lochs, or ponds. If the fish are brought from a dis 
tance in casks, the water must be changed every six 
hours, and always kept in motion, particularly for trout. 
Trout are very apt to be bruised or hurt in taking them 
from other waters, and frequently die in the net. It 
has been recommended to stock a pond by collectin 
ripe spawn and carrying it among water mixed wit 
grass and placing it speedily in the shallow and sandy 
parts of the pond. 

The proper time for brooding the pond is about the 
end of October, or in open mild seasons early in Novem- 
ber. Boccius recommends for every acre of water in 
extent, 200 brood carp, 20 brood tench, and 20 brood 
jack, all of one season's spawn. The successive ponds 
are to be stocked in like proportion, the second the 
year following the first, and the third again a year later, 
so that each pond then comes round in its turn to be 
fished. By this arrangement there will always be a 
superabundant quantity of brood in store to restock 
the stews, and sufficient left for sale. 

The jack or pike are introduced to check increase ; 
for the carp are so prolific that if left to themselves 
they would overstock the pond in a single season. 
And the arrangement is not so cruel as would at first 
view be supposed. Carp and tench slam or mud, that 
is, bury themselves in the mud at the same period ; 
they remain torpid during the winter months, and are 
thus secure from the attacks of the young jacks, which 
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find plenty of food in the shape of worms and larve ; 
as spring advances, the carp and tench quit their winter 
lairs, but at the same time the jack become sickly 
as the spawning season approaches, and do not que 
the carp and tench: this brings them through April, 
when the jack spawn, and remain quiet till the wet 
season of July. In June the carp and tench spawn, and 
the jack then begins to feed on their spawn, and thus 
beconies useful in keeping down the brood. Finding 
an easy prey within his reach, he seldom if ever chases 
acarp of his own age, but by clearing the brood 
the stock finds sufficient food to live and thrive on 

It is remarkable that no fish of prey will ever attack 
the tench, and it has even been supposed that the tench 
acts medicinally on other fish. In Germany it is called 
the doctor fish, and Walton calls it the physician 
Jishes, for the pike especially; for ‘the ike being 
either sick or hurt is cured by the touch of the tench, 
And it is observed that the tyrant pike will not be a 
wolf to his physician, but forbears to devour him 
though he be never so hungry.” If there be any truth 
in the supposition, it may arise from the glutinous 
slimy quality of the skin of the tench ; for it is certain] 
affirmed by many naturalists of repute, that when fis 
have been wounded by the fangs of an enemy, or struck 
by a hook, they have been frequently observed and 
taken in close company with tench. For this reason 
it is recommended that a proportion of them be placed 
in the ponds. 

The tench and the carp thrive well together. Among 
the many varieties of carp Boccius recommends the 
English or round bodied carp, but most especially the 
spiegd or mirror carp, so called from the beautiful blue 
mottled scales along the sides, much larger than those 
of the rest of the body. 

If the pond is not overstocked the carp will thrive 
and become so tame that they will rise to the surface at 
the sound of a bell to be fed. In August and September 
they will bask in the sun on the surface of the water, and 
sometimes rol] about like porpoises. They will scarcely 
retreat at the approach of any one, and will become so 
fat that a ten pound fish will frequently have fat on his 
sides one-eighth of an inch in thickness. Brood carp of 
three years’ growth generally weigh from three to four 
pounds ; in six years from eight to ten pounds, and 
after that the increase is from one and a quarter to one 
and a half pounds every year until they arrive at a weight 
of thirty pounds, when it may be calculated that the fish 
is twenty years old. A ten-pound well-fed is a 
great delicacy; the flesh of a thirty pound fish is 
tough; indeed, when they greatly exceed ten pounds 
they are fit only for breeding. cius says that he 
has seen two carps taken out of a pond and weighed, 
the male weighing forty-three pounds Saxon,* and the 
female forty-eight pounds; some years afterwards the 
same fish were weighed again, when the male was fifty- 
two pounds Saxon, and the female fifty-five pounds. 
A spiegel carp of sixteen years old has been known to 
weigh thirty-one and a half ) ayy English. 

By overstocking the ponds, the fish become sickly, 
lean, and bony; and it is stated as a remarkable proof 
of the care required in this respect, that if the proper 
number of fish be stored, the weight in three years 
will prove equal to what it would have been had twice 
the number been put in; so that the smal] number 
actually produces the same weight asthe larger from a 
given quantity of water. 

With proper management the fish will scarcely re- 

uire feeding, as the pond itself will furnish food. But 
if the fish seem unhealthy, or appear to want food, they 
may be fed with eartn-worms, steeped grain, or ground 


* The Saxon weight is about seven per cent. greater than the 
English. 
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malt, peas, offals of poultry, insects, crumbs of 
bread steeped in ale, &c. The food should be given 
morning and evening at a stated time, and always at 
the same place in the pond. Some part of the margin 
of the pond may be covered with aquatic plants, for 
here vast quantities of the genera Lacerta, Hirundo, 
Helix, Planaria, &c. will be produced, forming delicious 
morsels for the fish. There are two weeds in particular 
which should be encouraged, namely, the potamogetoa 
natans, or broad-leaved pond weed, sometimes called 
tench weed, and the ranunculus aquatilis or water crow- 
foot ; on these weeds carp and tench spawn. In rainy 
seasons it is desirable to allow the ponds to fill to their 
utmost limits, as by this method food is brought from 
the adjacent grounds; and when the water is let off 


of | again a luxuriant and tender grass is produced at the 


borders peculiarly adapted for the food of carp. When 
the pond is too full the waier should be let off by the 
sluice into the second pond, and so on to the third, and 
then be suffered to run to waste: by this method the 
water of all the ponds is freshened, and much food is 
secured by the fishes. Care must be taken in frosty 
weather to break the ice, or the fish will perish for want 
of air; it is recommended ta drive pipes of metal or 
wood into the bottom of each pond; the upper end of 
the pipe rising above the water and a side opening 
being made under the water air will pass down and 
suppiy the pond when the rest of the surface is 
frozen. 

The greatest enemies to the fish-pond are otters, 
herons, divers, and sticklebacks. The latter, though 
small and insignificant, do perhaps more harm than all 
the others. They breed and thrive in almost every 
place to a vast extent ; and subsist chiefly by devouring 
the spawn of other fish as soon as it begins to be brought 
into life. Eels also do great mischief, and should on 
no account be admitted among other fish. 

At certain seasons the ponds are fished by drawing 
off the greater part of the water and transferring the 
best of the fish into small stew-ponds situated near the 
dwelling-house or in the garden. They may be three 
in number, each about twelve feet by twenty-four feet, 
and here the fish may be kept until wanted for the 
table or for market. 

Walton recommends that the pond be cleansed once 
in every three or four years by letting off the water and 
allowing it to lie dry during some months: this will kili 
water weeds and encourage the growth of grass; he 
even advises the sowing of oats in the bottom. Bushes 
and reeds should be pulled up, but the mud must not 
be removed. Enough water must be left in and about 
the sluice to preserve the fish necessary to re-stock the 

nd. 

Such isa brief outline of the methods of construction 
and management of fish-ponds. Boccius says that in 
England the ponds being neglected, the fish are 
muddy, earthy, or weedy, and hence they are not 
esteemed ; but if properly attended to the fish will not 
only prove fat, but of a far superior flavour to those 
taken from common and ill-regulated ponds and stews. 
He also insinuates that we have much to learn re- 
specting the modes of cooking fresh-water fish. As 
soon as it is killed and cleaned out it should be well 
rubbed, within and without, with salt to extract the 
watery particles. It should be allowed to remain so 
for some time before it is cooked, when it should be 
well washed out with pure spring water, wiped tho- 
roughly dry with a clean cloth, and afterwards cooked 
by one of the methods which he recommends in a series 
of twenty-three German recipes contained in an ap- 
pendix to his valuable and interesting pamphlet. 
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